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out either to consolidate or to discredit the claims made by earlier
workers. Bacteriological technique continues to improve, and
it is quite probable that some of the views accepted at the present
moment may be discredited in later years.
War-time conditions produce opportunities for the study of
problems which are not normally encountered. During the Great
War of 1914-18 much progress was made in many branches of
bacteriology, striking examples being the aetiology of gas-gangrene
and the classification of the anaerobes and the study of cerebro-
spinal meningitis.
Considerable progress was again made during World War II;
the great development of chemotherapy was a particularly
important advance. The range and efficiency of the sulphona-
mides increased and their activity in such conditions as
cerebrospinal meningitis, bacillary dysentery, gonorrhoea and
war wounds was firmly established. Penicillin was introduced
as a therapeutic agent under strict official control and, in conse-
quence, its value and also its limitations were soon established.
Furthermore, the great need for the prevention of disease and
conservation of man-power led to careful studies and important
advances in specific prophylaxis against tetanus, typhus fever,
yellow fever, enteric fever and small-pox. Much progress was also
made in the study of cross-infection, particularly in hospital
wards.
It is interesting to note that, until recent years, the major
portion of the work carried out on the bacteria was of an applied
nature. From a medical standpoint attention has been largely
directed to the relationship of an organism to the disease process
and to the value of specific prophylactic and therapeutic measures
in overcoming infection.
It is now appreciated that a fundamental knowledge of bacteria
is essential. In consequence the process of bacterial metabolism
and the mechanism of various immunological reactions arc now
receiving much attention. Assistance from the physiologist,
biochemist and physicist has been necessary for the investigation
of such complex problems and, as a result of their activities,
valuable results are now being obtained. During the study of
the sulphonamides it was found that these drugs interfered with
the normal metabolic activities of sensitive bacteria and thereby
prevented multiplication. This was an important develop-
ment and opened a new and profitable field of research, for, if
certain essential steps in the metabolism of specific bacteria can